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How the D—— went Pleasuring. 
SECOND DAY. 

[The package from our friend, containing the 
missing second and third days of his “ pleasuring,” 
is here at last; it should have reached us some six 
weeks ago. The fourth day, despatched from Vi- 
enna some weeks later, reached us in time to be 
printed in our number for Dec. 10,—leaving an un- 
accountable gap in the story, which is now supplied. 
—Ep.] 

“What a crazy idea !” 

“ What, then ?” 

“That of pleasure in a journey by stage or 
mail coach.” 

“Yes, according to your experience ; jammed 
with eight other persons into a narrow coach, 
hung on straps, giving a boat-like motion, so that 
tender stomachs learn the misery of sea-sickness, 
without the satisfaction of being able to talk 
about the wonders of the sea; called at the most 
unseasonable hours in the morning, and deposited 
at night at hours equally so; started off in the 
morning with a cup or two of bad coffee, dried up, 
hard pseudo-beefsteaks, ham and eggs, or some- 
thing else equally palatable, after some three or 
four hours of sleep,—no, being in bed—forced 
down your throat by the reflection that, take or 
leave it, you will get nothing else until you reach 
the dining place at Pig’s Misery; or perchance 
started off with nothing, until you reach Skunk’s 
Misery, where you are told, “twenty minutes for 
breakfast, gentlemen,” which twenty minutes are 
spent in finding out where and what to eat—and 
whether there is anything to eat, and in paying 
the half dollar, which mnst come out of you, 
whether or no; then jolt and twist, and rumble 
and tumble, now deep in sand, now deeper in 
mud, now enjoying the variety of a piece of 
cobblestone ’pike, and then a strip of corduroy ; 
bump, jump, drag, flag, hurry, scurry, worry, 
flurry,—meantime the piece of leather which you 
swallowed at starting, or at breakfast, begins fo 
speak that dreadful word, that horror of all men 
of sedentary life—Dis-pep-si-a—and_ at the first 
opportunity, in very desperation, (if it is to be 
had) you say, necessity knows no law, not even 
the laws of the Tee-Total Society, and down 
goes that which for the time being eases the 
gnawings of that which you swallowed almost 
whole from inability to gnaw ;—twelve o'clock, 
now; “half an hour to dine, gentlemen;” and 
just as you get something on your plate and begin 
to eat,— Stage ready !”—your half dollar is 
fleeced out of you, you take your place in your 
prison, and there sit impatiently waiting long 
enough, before actually leaving, to have eaten 
two dinners—American dinners of 11 minutes 
and 45 seconds each. 

No, the picture of the reality is too horrible to 
be drawn farther! I have been through that 
mill ! 

Had there been the slightest reason to sup- 
pose, that any such experience was within the 
range of possibility, the announcement of the 
Professor, that our second day of pleasuring was 





to begin with a mail coach journey, from Frei- 
biirg to Schmiedeberg, would have been disheart- 
ening in the extreme. But as I never yet found 
a journey in a mail coach here other than plea- 
sant, I only looked forward to the next morning 
with anticipations of a delightful ride. Why 
not? I knew that in Prussia, alone, are some 
twelve or fifteen thousand miles of post road, 
every rod of which is smooth, hard and free from 
dust asthe best macadamized street in Boston ; 
that all these roads are laid out by engineers as 
carefully as the railroads, that every rod of way 
is examined daily by the road masters, and the 
first hint of a rut is noted and obliterated ; that 
the engineers learned long since that it is no 
further round a hat than over it; that I should 
have ample opportunities to eat and drink, and 
only what I consumed should I have to pay for, 
and that at no unreasonable price; that if the 
weather was bad I should be amply protected, if 
good should have ample opportunity to enjoy it; 
that at the precise moment given in the travel- 
ling plan I should be in this, that or the other 
village ; that, in short, if this “ Journey of a day” 
could only be “a picture of human life,” Dr. 
Johnson’s Obidah—not Obadiah, Mr. printer— 
and all other Obidahs could have nothing to com- 
plain of. We had takeh our places and paid for 
them; numbers 7 and 8, which gave us two of 
the three seats in the forward coupé, the conduc- 
tor having the other, and the driver having a 
small elevated seat in front. We had a receipt 
for our seats, and the king himself could not 
have ejected us from them for that particular 
journey. 

A glorious morning after the heavy showers of 
yesterday ; a capital breakfast with plenty of time 
to eat it; and at 8 A. M., behold us as passengers 
in one of the two large mail coaches, departing 
from Freiburg, while the two drivers played in- 
spiring marches and popular melodies on their 
horns, the one playing a second to the other's 
airs. From the large clear panes of glass, which 
were inserted in three sides of our coupé, to be 
opened or shut as we pleased, we enjoyed the 
superb views of the mountain ranges in the dis- 
tance, with the glorious country and the scene of 
our yesterday’s pleasuring in the foreground. <A 
steady uniform motion, not very rapid, yet more 
so than was apparent, owing to the perfection of 
the road way; nothing to hinder our conversa- 
tion, which could go on as easily as if we were 
sitting on a sofa at home. I declare I see not 
how this continental post-coach system can be 
improved ! 

Then, too, our way took us through such a de- 
lightful country—gloriously cultivated, with no 
signs of poverty -and want;—in fact, I can re- 
member rides of a few hours in New England in 
my life, during which I have seen more marks of 
misery and squalid indigence than I have seen in 
Prussia in the last six months. This is literally 
true, but I hope the temperance reform has now 
worked a change for the better. 

‘Fhroughout this little trip I have been struck 





with the difference in favor of these Silesian 
peasants, over those of the Rhine region and 
some other parts of Germany, in their general 
neatness and cleanliness, and that of their habi- 
tations. 

So, a little past noon, we were ascending the 
lofty ridge which separated us from the noble 
valley in which lie Schmiedeberg, Warmbrunn, 
with its hot baths, Hirschberg, and other places 
of local celebrity. It was the last of the ranges 
to be passed before reaching the “ Giant Moun- 
tains,” which had been all day becoming more and 
more distinct, putting off more and more their 
dim, mysterious garments of blue, and showing 
more and more clearly their varied forms and the 
vast cavitiesin which lay the accumulations of the 
snows of infinite winters. 

It would be nonsense to describe these heights 
as in any degree emulating the Alps; they do 
not surpass in height our own White Mountains, 
nor are they more noble, varied and magnificent 
in form and effect; but the surroundings !—the 
“ setting” of them is so different! So, as we, 
walking on ahead of the coach, came at length to 
the crowning point of the ridge, and looked down 
into the glorious valley—a basin some twenty-five 
or thirty miles by half that, in extent—surrounded 
by the huge wall of mountain, which towards 
Bohemia shewed no opening—all together formed 
one of those pictures which daguerreotype them- 
selves upon the surface of memory in an instant 
and forever. The views from Mts. Holyoke or 
Tom, though exquisitely beautiful, dwindle great- 
ly in comparison, although they possess one ele- 
ment here wanting, the Connecticut. But the 
mountain ranges are there comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

Descent is easy, and downward we sped rapid- 
ly, stopping at the Great Linden—a vast tree— 
while the coachman drank his beer—then on- 
ward —into the interminable main street of 
Schmiedeberg. 

Near the post-office, a few rods from the street, 
a Shooting Festival—the opening scene in “ Der 
Freischiitz,” was going on, with allits aceompany- 
ing merry making. But it was not for us, and in 
the course of an hour we were on our way, in our 
own hired vehicle, for the glorious park of Buch- 
wald, the seat of Count Redern. Hardly were 
we away from the inn, when the very windows of 
heaven were opened and a flood descended, upon 
unprotected, poor, old coachy, which I venture to 
affirm will be to him, for all time, his own private 
and personal era of the Deluge. The coach was 
for us an ark of safety; but I will risk any rea- 
sonable wager, that he would have rejoiced, had 
any other than the vehicle which he drove, been 
the Ark of the Covenant which we had made 
with the livery man. Poor old chap, how he did 
drop—I mean after he had done streaming. He 
looked like a river god in human toggery, driv- 
ing a pair of land horses, There was no escape, 
nothing to do but bear it. We comforted him of 
course a little, when we came to Buchwald—that 
is, what there was left of him. Between the 
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gardens which surround the chateau and the main 
hody of the park, runs the high wood, and here 
Ilis 
park and gardens are open and unprotected, save 


Buch- 


wald is agreat place of resort from Schmicde- 


-——---< 


Count Redern keeps up an excellent inn. 
by the good sense and taste of the people. 


berg, and the neighboring towns and villages, as 
well as for tourists, and the inn is so conducted, | 
that while the poor man with his family can ven- 
ture to visit it, the wealthy stranger has no rea- 


Owing to the rain we did not 


son to complain. 


see the place in its glory. For when it ceased, 
and we could ramble through the avenues and | 
paths, among the fine old trees, the beds of flow- 
ers and the rows of flowering shrubs, still the | 
thick clouds denicd us sunshine, and the place 
lost much of its charm. But T could see how 
tastefully every thing down to the fish ponds and 
the mimic cataracts was laid out, and on how 
noble a scale; and moreover how from the ar- 
bors and shaded branches, the eye could look 
through the openings in the trees, and rest upon 
the grand forms of the mountains beyond. 

A few miles farther, and we were at Erdmans- 
dorf, in the pleasant inn, called the “ Schweizer- | 
from its style of building— 


haus ””— Swiss house 
which is an appendage of the chateau and park 
of the king of Prussia—his favorite Silesian resi- 
dence—but one which he will never see again. 

I have a great dislike to anything in the way of 


music at meal times—a very common annoyance, 


however, at German inns of an evening. 
Now, see what association of ideas will do! 
This mere mention of music at supper time, car- 
ried me back to Mayenne, in August, 1849, when 
I was with a party of Bonn students on the way 
to Frankfort-on-Maine, tothe mauguration of the | 
Goethe statue. As we took supper in the Carp 
inn, there were a fiddle or two, and a guitar or 


harp or two, playing cheap melodies, with a reg- 
ular thrumming accompaniment, at the other end 
of the long table, and our party of students be- 
gan to drum their own accompaniment, in such a 


ridiculous manner, as at length to put the players 


to flight, amid the general laughter of the guests. 

Speaking of Goethe reminds me that T was in 
Germany at the centennial anniversary of his 
birth ; so Tam here again at that of Schiller; in | 
1856 I assisted, as the French say, at that of Mo- | 
zart, in Berlin. Those of the death of Bach and 
Handel, both have found me in Germany, and 
While 
during my various visits have died Tumboldt, 
Bettina von Anim, Carl Ritter, Varnhagen von 
Ense, and old Metternich. 


the fiftieth anniversary of that of Haydn. 


This little digression springs out of the annoy- 
ance, which the young man strumming on the 
piano-forte, in the room at the Swiss house, where 
we took our supper, caused me. But by and 
bye the guests had retired, and a music stand 
violin made their appearance; and to my 
prise our landlord tuned up, and with the young 


and 


sur- 
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: 


man aforesaid, began to play the Sonata, op. 

No. 8, of Beethoven! Of course it was not great | 
playing—not such, as when I heard David of | 
Leipzic, and Robert Radeke play it at Mad. 
Zimmerman’s, in Berlin—or when Vaughan and 
Paine played it at our Minister's last spring—but 
still it was enjoyable, and then to our American 
notions, it was so odd that an innkeeper should be 


the violinist. Then his intense enjoyment of the | 


music—his full appreciation of its beauty—his 


} 


evident playing out of pure love to it—all com- | 


| morning, the young pianist had opened his heart 


pick up himself, there being no instructors in his 


in some one of the arts is considered almost a ne- 
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bined to render it as delightful as it was an un- 
expected entertainment. After the sonata they 
turned to arrangements of Haydn’s and Mozart's | 
symphonies for piano-forte and violin, and long 
after I was in bed, their music mingJed with and 
A foolish habit of get- 


» 


gave color to my dreams. 


ting interested in all sorts of people, has grown 
upon me of late ycars, and, before we left next 


tome. Music is his passion. Ie lives at some 
distance from Erdmansdorf, and fills some kind of | 
post, perhaps as tutor, I forget what—on a small | 
Ilis piano-forte playing he has had to 


domain. 
neighborhood. When he can get—not often— 
a day or two to himself, he comes hither and is 
the gnest of the landlord of the “ Schweizer- 
haus”—and the two have then—their musical 
carnival ! 
torio, nor a symphony in his life! 


IIe has never heard an opera, an ora- 
If I under- 
stand him rightly—he never heard a full orches- 
tra! It was positively painful to all the workings 
of his feelings, as IT answered his thousand and 





one questions as to music in Berlin and Breslau, 


and the thought would not down, that he was de- 
prived of all this for the want “ of so much trash 
as may be grasped thus.” 

The notion seems to prevail in other lands, that | 


one has only to cross the German boundary, to | 


hear everywhere and at all times music of the 


Is not Germany the land of music ? 


highest forms. 
Cannot all Germans sing and play upon instru- 
ments? Will not every Teuton go without his | 
dinner rather than his symphony ? 
think so, to read the nonsense that folks write 
about music in Germany. Let me fly off ina 
tangent here for a moment, and explain one 
thing, viz., how it is that often in little out of the 
way places, one can hear a very decent quartet, 
and generally find some one who can play a 
Among the 


You would | 


sonata of Beethoven respectably. 
higher and “upper middle ” classes, instruction 





at all events almost 


every boy in the gymnasia, if he has a taste and 


cessary accomplishment 


talent for drawing or music, has it developed. 


In the university, if he has much taste he contin- 


ues his study and practice, and when in the uni- 
versities of the large cities, where most students 
continue to pass one or two terms, he makes it a 
point, if musical, to hear much good music—es- 
pecially in Berlin, where Liebig’s coucerts afford 
the students a school, in which to study the high- 
est orchestral music. 

Again, no one expects to be in a position to 
earn so much in any profession, law, medicine, 
theology, or teaching, as will enable him to marry, 
before the age of thirty or thirty-five, and when 
he enters upon his career he has for years abund- 
Now 


music forms his resource—and many a one of this 


ance of leisure and precious little money. 


class, who has come to America, finds himself, to 
his surprise, fully competent to become a popular 
and successful music teacher. This by the way. 
Well. At length our young man has passed 
through all his various, searching examinations, 
and is on the list of persons to be appointed by 
Government, (or with the 
ment in some cases,) to the small offices, in the 


consent of Govern- 


| 


little towns and villages. Everything, you must 


know, goes out from the various ministries, in 


some way or other. Take the small town of Gol- 





gotha for instance—the place of a skull—where 





one skull is to be established to do the baptisms, 
the marriages, the burials and the confirmations 
at somuch per head ; another skull to dispense 
small justice; another to take care of the postal 
affairs; another to keep the apothecary’s shop ; 
another to look after the health of the people, 
and still another to be schoolmaster. Now all 
these skulls, if not exactly appointed to these 
places by the ministry, are controlled by it, and 
as a rule each has undergone examinations, which 
has compelled him to spend years of study in 
other and larger places. The pastor, physician 
and justice, have had a regular university educa- 


| tion, and if musical, have (ten to one on it,) 


learned the piano-forte, violin or violoncello. 
You must know moreover that the dullest, 
most monotonous places on earth, are the little 
retired German towns. When therefore in an- 
swer to advertisements in the newspapers, out of 
the numerous candidates, who have appeared, 
appointments have been made to the various 
places above specified, you find half a dozen men 
from various parts of the country brought into 
the same neighborhood. They find few, often- 
times no other educated people in the place, un- 
less perchance the family of the “ Gutshesitzer ” 
—owner of the domain—happens to reside on the 
whither they may occasionally 


” 


“ paternal acres 
be invited. 

Here it is, that foreed to look to themselves for 
amusement, they form then a little musical club. 
The pastor perhaps plays the ’cello; the school- 
master being also against the piano-forte ; the 
post-Sekretair is great on the violin; the young 
justice learns the viola, and the doctor, being a 
genius, takes any instrument that may be want- 
ing, from the second violin to the horn or trumpet 
—playing them all equally—ill. 

Sometimes you will find a Golgotha, where 
these personages are mostly advanced in years. 
Their faces show proofs that in years long gone 
by they were of the mildest “ reunionists” in 
their universities—but who could dream it to see 
them now! The entire system of conducting the 
public affairs of the towns and villages is one of 
such mere routine—the constant theme of fun for 
the “ Fliegende Blitter”--the Munich Panch— 
that our wild students are now the steadiest and 
most humdrum of philisters. They talk it is true 
of the days when they were men of prowess, and 
could use the rapier with skill, but with an air, as 


| if astonished, that they are the same persons. 


They still keep up their musical meetings, and 
you will hear the quartets of forty years ago, 
played with a vigor that leaves—everything to 
be desired. Their children are taught music, and 
bring back with them from school and college, a 
knowledge of new men and new music—especi- 
ally of fantasias upon popular operatic themes— 
anything which is in contrast to the favorite pieces 
of their fathers. And so good bye to Golgotha— 
by which I do not mean Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
The performance of mine host and his visitor 
also sent my thoughts rambling in another direc- 
tion—I will not follow them far. But as I heard 
them playing the symphonies of Haydn and Mo- 
zart with such ardor and enjoyment, in the mere 
outline afforded by a violin and piano-forte ar- 
rangement, it awakened the reflection, what an 
inherent vitality, what a richness in pure musical 
idea, must that music have, which, thus reduced 
to its lowest terms, is still so fascinating, so invig- 


orating, so enjoyable. While looking at some of 
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Turner's paintings in London last year, which to 


my untutored eyes, were little more than dashes 


of brilliant color, out of which the imagination 
could hardly draw anything like the outline of a 
picture, the query came up, suppose these works 
to be engraved—would there be anything in it 
but a little light and shadow? Can such in real- 
ity be considered great pictures? Would not the 
attempt to engrave them prove an absolute pov- 
erty in anything but coloring, gorgeous beyond 
comparison ? Is there not something higher and 
grander in the pictorial art than mere coloring ? 
It seems to me that piano-forte and violin arrange- 
ments of orchestral works, are some such test of 
their excellence, as engravings are that of paint- 
ings; and if a symphony or overture in this form 
fails to attraet and interest, it must be wanting 
in certain characteristics, the place of which no 
amouut of brilliancy of instrumental coloring can 
adequately supply. 

And thus, very didactically endeth, the second 
day of pleasuring. A. W. T. 
(No. 3 next week.) 


Steel 


(For the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
The Proscenium Papers. 
No. I. 


ANTI-VERDI-ISM. 

Seated in the balcony of our noble Academy the 
other evening, when the JZuguenots were being butch- 
ered in a two-fold sense, there advanced to tender his 
respects to Mrs. Owilett Blink, Miss Calliope Blink, 
and to myself, who have chaparoned these accom- 
plished females during several seasons, Dr. Karper, 
President and Conductor of the Arbeiter Fistel Verein. 
Even a casual observer of men, in scanning the spa- 
cious forchead, searching grey eves, and semi-shabby 
attire of the Doctor, would rightly mark him for a 
disciple of Kant and Hegel, for an enthusiast, with 
the whole of Wilhelm Meister upon the tip of his 
tongue; and, musically, as a one-sided analyzer of 
abstruse classical composition. 

When Miss Calliope, between the acts, propounded 
the following query—‘‘ How do you like Meyerbeer, 
Dr ?’—the rationalist responded : 

“See, now, Miss, Giacomo Meyerheer is the lowest 
upon the catalogue of those whom I entertain or en- 
dare for a moment. De line must be drawn some- 
where. From Beethoven to Meyerbeer incluasif, i 
found de veritable cultus, de school of reflection, of 
profoundity,—de school which alone exercise de high- 
est faculties. Under Meyerbeer, nothing but de most 
sickening sentimentality, de swaving of de human 
heart mitout erhauwing. What you eall de last term 
iu English? (1 relieved him by offering the word 
edi fication.” ) 

“ What of Verdi, Dr?” quoth the maternal Blink, 
playfully tipping his watch-guard with her sandal- 
wood fan. 

That query proved the fuse which exploded the 
hidden magazine. The learned Doctor was weil nigh 
a monomaniac in his bitter antipathy toward Giuseppe 
Verdi—and, little heeding the presence of Mrs. Ow- 
let Blink, who rates the composer of Traviata her 
bean ideal, and of Miss Calliope, who vows the Gran 
Dio the most thrilling morceau of the entire lyric rep- 
ertoire, he commenced belching forth a crashing ar- 
ray of disparaging epithets against jhe maestro. Not 
content therewith, he mumbled satirical imitations of 
Verdi-an orchestration in unmeaning tones akin to 
the following :— 

“ Hum, tumtum—hum, tumtum—hum, tumtum,” 
designing the first suund of each couplet to represent 
the invariable single-note hack of the contra-bass, and 
the latter for the never-failing common chord in the 
treble. 

“T like him ? ” sneered he—“ yes, madam, I like 
him super levum,—‘over de left,’ as de American 
plebs have it! 7 like him!—-de destroying angel of 
all sound taste, de plagiarist, trash-breeding, un- 
learned windbentel, de sentimentalist, who court de 
popularity of de hand-organs at de sacrifice of in- 
tellect. ‘Hum, tumtum, Hum, tumtnm, Hum, tum, 
tum!’ Where you find genie in that ? ” 

And herewith the prejudiced champion of the clas- 
sical schools bowed dubiously.—as though the 
Blinks had been lowered many degrees in his estima- 
tion scale, because they seemed annoyed with his 
wholesale anti-Verdi- -vituperations—and regained the 
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lobby, joined Herr Geiger, the distinguished viola 
player, with whom he soon engaged ina profound 


dissertation upon Schumann's famous quintet. 

When he had departed, Miss Calliope Blink re- 
marked to me— 

“ T envy neither the head nor the soul of the indi- 
vidual who ignores Verdi. No man is more wor- 
shipped by the million than this same author of the 
Trovatore, and a man’s greatness should ever be ra- 
ted in proportion to the quota of applause and favor 
which is accorded to his efforts.” 

“ Not exactly,” quoth I, “ for that would he to ar- 
gue the author of the ‘Old Folks at Home’ into a 
higher scale of greatness than Beethoven. With 
your permission, allow me to tender a few remarks 
apropos 10 the subject.” 

Seeing, however, that the third act of the opera 
was about to commence, I reserved my opinions, un- 
til Raoul had leapt through the side window, and 
Valentine fallen as flat as a steaming griddle-cake up- 
on the boards, when, encouraged by Miss Calliope’s 
seeming eagerness to hear my views, I resumed : 

“ That man, Dr. Karper,” said I, “is a type of a 
class of bigoted zealots, who would shrink from ac- 
knowledging aught of the beautiful in a rose-garden, 
because, forsooth, their tastes lead them to prefer 
grand mountain scenery. Do you take? Eh bien! 
This delver into the abstruse harmony depths of a 
Beethoven or Handel; this bookworm who wears 
out his very vitality with profound contrapuntal ef- 
fects and with ceaseless strivings after ingenions 
mathematico-musical formulas, sneers at the wiser 
Art-philosopher, who, while he accords due attention 
to these, simultaneously regales himself, recreatively, 
with the out-gushings of a more genial and less ex- 
acting muse. Mark the result! While the former 
grows prejudiced, rigid, hypereritical, ignoring all 
that which fails to reach a certain self-established 
standard, thus searing his sympathies, and deadening 
the natural play of his finer feelings, the latter, while 
acquiring a suitable knowledge of theory to render 
his appreciation comprehensive, glows with the 
warmth of a melodic enjoyment, which hnmanizes 
his passions, socializes his thonghts, and genializes 
his temper. Without desiring to abate one iota from 
the importance and merit of classical music, (2nd you 
might be proud to be an adept therein), it seems to 
me that a one-sided tending to that must eventually 
constitute its devotee a musics! bigot; and efer 
I maintain that the sole cultivation of the languishing 
Italian school cannot fail to engender a morbid senti- 
mentality, alike vitiating to the taste and a bar to re- 
fined appreciation. What you want, Miss, is a suit- 
able admixture of both in vour musical culture, just 
as an appropriate varicty of substantials and delica- 
cies is important to the proper development of the 
physique and the elasticity of the mental faculties. 

“ And now, with regard tothe Verdi question more 
particularly. Have you ever observed, Mrs. Blink, 
or you, Miss Calliope, the rancor wherewith these 
classic devotees pursue this macstvo? Your acquain- 
tance, Dr. Karper, let me assure you, is a mild lamb, 
when compared to some of the lions who roar fiercely 
at him, in the lobbies of this Art palace. And vet, 
allow me to state my conviction that, had fate cast 
Guiseppe Verdi into Vienna, Berlin, or Dresden, 
those cradles of classical composition, his career 
would have been equally brilliant in that school, es it 
confessedly is in his own. There are multitudinous 
traces of genius thronghout his works to furnish am- 
ple ground for this belief. Who can analyze carefully 
the imposing finale to the second act of his much 
abused Traviata, the Sommo Carlo, or the Bella Figtia 
Quartet in Rigoletto, without recognizing in the su- 
perb dramatic conception, rhythmic grace, mosaic 
combination, and lastly in the pathetic blending of 
voices and movements expressing diverse emotions, 
without recognizing therein an exalted genius——a gen- 
ius capable of bearing off laurel wreaths in any 
school, amid whose influences it might chance to be 
nurtured? Verdi has had his powers developed 
within a national style, in a school where outgushing 
melody and warm sentiment constitute the chicf 
characteristics ; and true to his training, to his birth, 
and to those for whose pleasure and instruction he 
most directly invokes his muse, he writes as an I[tal- 
ian should compose for his countrymen. If the out- 
side world does not chance to admire the style, is 
that a reason or a palliation for decrying the man in 
toto? Your Dr. Karper ignores from prejudice, and 
damns without doing his victim the justice of a trial.” 

Here Mrs. Owlet Blink stemmed ‘the torrent of my 
eloquence, by pointing to the gathering of the orches- 
tra for the last act of the opera. And when the Hu- 
guenots had been finally and effectually extinguished 
I concluded my remarks, as we lolled homeward in 
the family chariot of the Blinks. 

“That Verdi,” I concluded, “has written divers 
flippant, tasteless, unsatisfactory morceaux, I, for 
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one, cannot deny; but this proves nothing worse 
against him than that he occasionally aims premedi- 
tatedly at street-whistle and barrel-organ effeets ; or, 
it may augur that the maestro, like many others be- 
fore him, has his strong and weak moments of imay- 
ination and thought. To close the subject—it only 
requires a spirit of generous toleration, a proper rec- 
ognition of the merit of each school, and a fair 
knowledge of theory fer the sake of a comprehensive 
appreciation, to afford to the devotee the full measure 
of enjoyment from musical culture, and to prove to 
him how the art divine sways his feelings and appeals 
to his senses with a power tenfold greater than that 
of language.” 

Ilere Mrs. Blink, finding that Thad concluded at 
last, reminded me at parting of my duty to attend 
herself and daughter again on the following night, 
and thanked me cordially for my agreeable “ conver- 
sazione”’ as she elegantly expressed it. I took my 
departure, with a smiling vaunt that I had just thrown 
off these little, trifling, weak observations by way of 
demonstrating what I might do if 1 were to set my 
mind fully to the task. B. Natura. 





American Singers in Paris. * 


A Philadelphia paper has the following : 


Not many weeks age, there were gathered one 
evening, in the magnificent saloon of the Hotel de 
Louvre, in Paris, a brilliant assembly of Americans 
and Frenchmen, to listen to a musical treat by two 
of our fair countrywomen—one of them, an Albany 
lady, Miss Isabella Hinkley, who has been perfecting 
herself in music for the Tast two years, in Florence. 
Miss Hinkley is the daughter of Dr. Hinkley, of Al- 
bany, N.Y. The other lady hails from Boston, and 
is well known to our musical world as Miss Virginia 
Whiting, now M’me Lerini, having married the 
celebrated tenor of that name, recently engaged at 
the Musical Academy of New York. The pro- 
gramme, a copy of which is before us, was very rich. 
A correspondent (for a copy of whose letter we are 
indebted to a friend, in this city,) says: 

Miss Hinkley has a rich, flexible, and powerful 
voice, and it has been highly cultivated. She per- 
formed her part with ease, and without fault, and 
showed her power by giving for her first essay, that 
difficult cavatina from “ Semiramide ” (Bel raggio) 
which is considered a difficult piece of music, and 
only attempted by leading artistes. There is no 
doubt that Miss Tlinkley will take rank among the 
first of prima donnas, after she has had opportunity 
to obtain upon the stage, that ease and grace which 
is only obtained by long study and practice. She 
has the voice, and will without doubt by her perse- 
verance become an actress. Her figure is good, and 
her face in singin, lights up with an expression of 
inspiration, very pleasing in concert, and very effee- 
tive in opera. Our American friends should be 
proud of her, and give her a warm welcome when 
she returns among them. 

ladam Lorini is the possessor of a voice of no 
or Fs ry power. She has been singing in Italy and 
other parts of Europe as “prima donna” for sev- 
eral years, and has now obtained all the ease and 
grace of a finished artiste. Her singing was univer- 
sally admired, and her rendering of the cavatina 
from Traviata (Ah! forse e lui) drew down loud ap- 
planse ; this is Piecolomini’s “crack piece,” and 
there were many present who declared they had 
never heard the great artiste sing as well. Lorini is 
earning a Enropean reputation, and when she retnrns 
to the United States, deserves a welcome as a cham- 
pion of American talent, such as has never yet been 
accorded to any native artiste, and only awarded to 
those of foreign birth. | She leaves to-morrow for an 
engagement at Venice, and returns to Paris in De- 
cember for an engagement at the Italiens. 





Musical. Yntelligence 


PuirapEeLrura.—< The Huguenots ” drew a good 
house last evening, but it went off tamely. The 
audience was very chary of applause, and seemed to 
be chilled with more than the proverbial coldness of 
Philadelphians. The remembrance of Formes and 
Poinsot eclipsed the performance of Junca and Gaz- 
zaniga. In the famous solo of the first set, the voice 
of Signor Junca was quite drowned by the orchestra, 
and Madame Gazzaniga is more deficient than ever 
in execution and flexibility of voice. Her great 
tragic intensity, however, is still matchless, and some 
of her declamation last evening was magnificent. 
The duet in the third act was a great success, both 
for her and Signor Stigelli, and excited quite a furore. 
The splendid method and fine acting of this tenor 
begin to mect with their proper recognition. Mad- 
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ame Colson was dressed richly, but as her head-dress 
very much resembled the covering worn by Mrs. 
Candle, as seen in Punch, it was not altogether bhe- 
coming. She sang sweetly, but did not seem in very 
good voice. 

Signor Weinlich was satisfactory in every respect, 
but Amodio was dreadfully careless. ©The introduc- 
to of horses on the stage, though required by the 
| bre'‘o, always leads to confusion, and would turn 
the most classic of dramas into a farce. Those 
whose tastes are equine, can gratify them at Dan 
Rice’s. 

By way of offset to this fanlt-finding, we can speak 
of the orchestra in the highest terms. 
man has no superior as a leader, and the instrumen- 
tation last evening was most admirable.—/vening 
Journal, Dec. 13. 

Riyoletfo has never been so well played in Phila- 
delphia as it was last night at the Academy of Music. 
The leading character, that of Rigoletto, the jester, 
was in the hands of Signor Ferri, who showed him- 
self to be not only a fine singer, but an actor of great 
force and intelligence. As presented last evening, it 
is one of the most interesting and original male char- 
acters on the operatic stage. Mme. Colson’s Gilda 
was a first-rate personation in all respects, and the 
sane may be said of Signor Stigelli’s Duke. Mme. 
Strakosch’s voice is scarcely powerfal enongh to be 
heard against three snch voices, and therefore the 
very original and beautiful quartet in the last act 
lost some of its effect. Nevertheless it was warmly 
encored, as were several other pieces in the opera.— 
Bulletin, Dee. 14. 

The andience last evening was aa immense one. 











Miss Adelina Patti, however, being announced as 
Amina, every spot was filled to hear her. Her snecess 
in it was equal to that in Lucia, and the public were 
never more enthusiastic. Her singing was excellent 
thronghont ; but in the first act, especially in the air 
Sovra il sen, it was delicions. In the duos with £/- 
vino she had to contend with usually boisterous and 
explosive singing from Signor Brignoli, who seemed 
bent on making an impression by mere noise. The 
audience were more sarprised than pleased with this 
stvle of performance on the part of their old favorite. 
Miss Patti, in the rondo finale of the opera, sang the 
music in the original key, without transposition, tak- 
ing ahigh FE flat withont difficulty, and astonishing 
her hearers by brilliant staccato passages and roulades 
that would be impossible for much more experienced 
singers. She was called out repeatedly and honored 
with numerous bouquets. Signor Amodio performed 
the part of Count Rodolfo very well.—Dee. 15. 





Great Western Band, was given at Metropolitan 
Hall, Dee. 9, the Mendelssohn Society and Miss FE. 
Garthe assisting. The Jribune complains that the 
programme was too good for the majority of the 
public ; no doubt so; but it is only by persevering in 
giving good music—that is, music which does not wear 
out, but grows better and better with frequent hear- 
ing, that the taste of the public can be raised or kept 
Here is the programme : 
1. Overture, (The first time in this city,)......... 
Orchestra. 
Fe Serer rere 
Miss E. Garthe. 
3. Notturno, from Shakspeare'’s *‘ Midsummer Night's 
-++++++Mendelssohn. 


from sinking. 


NT na nutesbs ne agsinn’s 
Orchestra. 
Bek TI, « «000008 0o56s0055003.000. i, 
Mendelssohn Society. 
Chorus. As the Hart Pants. 
Air. (Soprano Solo :) For my soul thirsteth, 
Recit: My tears have been my meat, 
Chorus: For T had gone forth most gladly. 
Why, my soul art thou so vexed. 
Solo: God, within me is my soul cast down, 
Solo and Chorus: The Lord hath commanded. 
Chorus: Trust thou in God. 
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Orchestta. 

First movement, Allegro. Second, Adagio. 

wetto. Fourth, Presto. 

6. Farewell to the Forest, Male Chorus with Horn Ac- 
companiment..........66..00000000++. » Mendelssohn 

By the gentlemen of the Mendelssohn Society. 
7. Fantasia for the violin, composed and performed by 
II. DeClerque. 

Soldier's Prayer and Chorus, from L’Etoile du Nord 
.. Meyerbeer. 


5. 9th Symphony 


Third, Min- 
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Orchestra. 


Curcaco, Int.—A complimentary concert to the | 
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Brookiyrn, N. Y.—If the new Plymouth Church 
should prove a failure, the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music will not. There will be an Opera House, 
whether there be a Brooklyn opera or not. The 
money for that great undertaking has been all secur- 


| ed, the lots purchased, the plans made, and the 
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The opera was La Sonnambula, which is so old and | 
well known that it usually fails to half fill the house. | 
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foundations for the building already laid. A short 
distance above the site of the great church, on the 
seme side of the street in Montague place, near Court 
street, the Academy of Music is now in process of 
construction on a seale of startling grandeur. It has 
a frontage on Montagne place of 250 feet, exceeding 
the Academy in Fourteenth street by 35 feet ; but as 
part of this will be appropriated to a small concert 
room, the auditorium of the Opera House will be 
something less than that of the New York Academy. 

The Committee having the affair in charge, instead 
of advertising for plans, very sensibly employed an 
architect, in whom they had confidence, and empow- 
ered him to furnish the plans according to their re- 
quirements. The individual chosen was Mr. Theo- 
dore Eidlitz, who made the designs for those remark- 
able lt uildings, the banking-houses of the American 
Exchanre Bank on Broadway and the Continental 
Bank on Nassan strect. Mr. Eidlitz has a fondness 
for the ponderous and romantic stvle of architecture, 
and, nst’d of making the Brooklyn Opera House 
of that light and riant style which should be, in some 
measure, inlicative of the purposes to which the 
building is to he put, he has chosen an ecclesiastical 
style, better for a theological seminary or a nunnery 
than a place of amusement. There is nothing about 
it in harmony with the lyrical nature of the enter- 
tainments which are to be given within its walls. The 
materials of which the building is to be constructed— 
dark red brick, with dressings of olive-colored stone 
—will tend to its gloomy and ponderous appearance. 
The Academy will present the appearance of a con- 
geries of buildings, rather than one entire structure, 
as it is broken up into four compartments, with an 
extension of 25 feet to be appropriated for a green- 
room and dressing rooms. ‘The entire structure will 
he 250 feet by 92 feet, The small music ha!l, or 
concert room, will take 40 feet, leaving 210 feet for 
the auditorium, stage, and lobbies ; but the plan is so 
arranged that the entire extent of the building can be 
thrown into one grand hall where there is occasion 
for it. The stage will be 76 feet deep and 88 feet in 
width ; the proscenium is 42 feet in width, and the 
same hight ; there will be two galleries and a parquet 
with seats for 2,000 persons. The form of the audi- 
torinm is not of the conventional horse-shoe pattern, 
hut of a balloon shape. The interior decorations are 
in keeping with the heavy ecclesiastical character of 


the exterior, of a decidedly gothic tendency, the most | 


unsuitable that could be designed for such a pur- 
pose. The architect probably has kept in view the 
fact that, as Brooklyn is a city of churches, even its 
places of amusement ought to be expressive of sol- 
emn and serious ideas. But the design may be easily 
altered in this respect. 

The estimated cost of the Brooklyn Opera House 
is $180,000, and is to be completed by September 
next.—.V. ¥. Tribune, Dec. 17. 





New Orveans. ( Week ending Dec. 10.) —The new 
Opera has been fairly inaugurated, at the corner of 
Bourhon and Toulouse streets. Mr. Boudousqnie 
has shown us all the resources of his troupe, as far 
as personne] is concerned, and, in the presentation of 
several standard operas, has given us an opportunity 
of gauging their ability, and settling their status. 
Our enrrent notices of the performances have shown 
what, in our opinion, is the measure of both. We 
certainly have never had a company superior to it, 
asa whole, in this city ; and, from a pretty long course 
of observation and experienee, we may say, in this 
country. The management has yet, however, to 
open his capacious and extensive repertoire, and to 
present his forces to ns in pieces not familiar to us. 
One of the earliest of these will be the “ Marta” of 
Flotow, in which St. Urbain cannot but be bewitch- 
ing. 

At the Orléans, M. Philippe has continued to 
maintain his popularity as one of the best tenors we 
have ever had on our lyric boards. He has, certain- 
ly, a superb organ, and uses it superbly. M’me. 
Dalmont’s Fille du Regiment showed her to be a most 
charming prima donna in opera comique, and we 
suppose we shall have the pleasure of hearing her in 
c6gnate roles. M’me de la Tournerie has made her 
mark in the “ Favorite.” The ballet troupe have 
shared the applause of the town, during the week. 
They appear, it will be seen, in a new mythological 
ballet, by Ronzani, this evening. 

The Classic Music Society have commenced the 
season anspiciously, with a greatly increased and 
improved orchestra, an extensive repertoire, and a 
large addition to their subscription list. Still there is 
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ers that, for thirty-five dollars, they can secure five 
admission tickets to five concerts, yet to come, as 
well as to the weekly rehearsals of each concert, we 
think they will agree with us that so much amuse- 
ment of the highest order can hardly be obtained for 
such asum. The first concert was creditable to the 
Society, and would be to any, in what part soever, of 
this or any other country.— Picayune. 

A correspondent at Rio Janeiro, writes as follows 
about the Opera:—The Opera is flourishing here, 
and the talent which the impartial impresario has 
succeeded in engaging does credit to his energy. 
The gauge of Signor Mirate is 16,000 millreas (about 
$7,500) per month, and he has been engaged at 
that small (!) salary for one year. The opera 
house itself is a fine one—roomy, elegantly furnish- 
ed, and lighted up with myriads of gas lamps. ‘The 
orchestra is indeed a combination of talent of all 
nations, and 120 instruments are very apt to enable 
a director to make a splendid effort at success. 
The Opera is well visited, and in spite of the enor- 
mous charges—six millreas ($3) for a parterre seat 
—the house is crowded every night. ‘ Les Hugne- 
nots,” “I Puritani,” “Norma” and “TI Martiri,’”’ 
were on the bills this week, and a grand oratorio is 
to be sung in the Church of the Holy Cross on 
Sunday. The Emperor Don Pedro II. is present at 
the Opera almost every night, and on dit that he 
pays a goodly sum every year for the sustaining of 
his whim, to have at least some things, such as the 
Opera, like European courts. 








Musical Correspondence. 





Vienna, Oct. 20.— Two weeks the opera-house 
have remained shut, and then on a beautiful Sunday 
evening, July 17, the German season began. 

A great loss had been suffered in the company, for 
the great soprano, Mad. Tietjens, was snatched from 
us by Mr. Lumley. There was some difficulty about 
the contract. Lumley failed, as the story goes, and 
was thus forced to abandon his opera-house in the 
Haymurket, London. Mlle. Tietjens feared that he 
wou'd not pay her, and was moreover not at all in- 
clincd to sing anywhere and everywhere as Lamley 
proposed she should. So one fine morning this gen- 
tleman a»peared in Vienna, and threatened to compel 
the lady by legal means to accompany him ; to which 
logic she yielded. The opera-manager, Carl Eckert, 
might well turn pale at this news, for he will look far 
and wide ere he finds another so useful and reliable a 
singer as she. And when the news of the brilliant 
success which had met the attempts of Mme. Caillag 
atthe grand opera in Paris, reached our ears, we 
thought that the opera-house here never would be 
opened ; for the ovher first soprano was ill and not 
likely to sing for some time. However Eckert was 
luckily in Paris at the time, and managed so cleverly 
that Mme. Czillag refised a splendid offer in Paris, 
and came back to us. 

And now it was seven o’clock, and we all went in 
to hear again “ Fidelio.”” The overture was well 
played, and the curtain, going up, discovered to us 
Fraulein Horrman, a nice small soprano, and Herr 
WALTER, & young tenor of great natural gifts and 
less musical education. They began the little funny 
duet — but perhaps your readers do not know the 
plot and character of this great opera. The scene is 
laid in a Spanish prison, of which Don Pizarro is 
governor, and Rocco jailor. Jaquino is the porter of 
the jail, and is in love with Marcelline, the daughter 
of Rocco. She again is in love with Fidelio, a seem- 
ing youth in her father’s service. But Fidelio is, in 
reality, Leonora, the wife of Florestan, who is a 
Spanish nobleman. Pizarro hates Florestan because 
the latter has thwarted some of his evil designs in 
former days, and having got him, unknown to the 
world, into his possession, has thrown him into chains 
and is starving him to death by slow degrees. Rocco 
is his instrument in this deed, being forced to obedi- 
ence. ‘“ Leonora” has, insome way, discovered that 
her husband is here, and has entered the service of 



































Mondelssohn’s 


STUDENTS’ SONG. 


(DAS LIED VOM BRAVEN MANN.) 
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Four- Part Songs. 
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Rocco clothed as a man, and won his favor by her in- 
dustry and faithfulness. 

Here we are at the beginning of the opera. Jaqui- 
no asks, nay teazes, Marcelline to marry him, but 
she refuses continually, and at last gets vexed with 
him. The music is as fresh and naive as possible, 
and reminds one of Mozart's. It fits and suits the 
words and sense of the scene perfectly ; and charm- 
ingly did Fraulein Hoffmann and her lover render it. 

Then in comes Rocco and immediately afterwards 
Fidelio. The part of Rocco was most admirably 
rendered by Herr Drax eR, one of onr first basses. 
Both in song and in action he was just right ; and his 
full voice rolled forth the music famously. He, as 
well as the first pair, were very warmly greeted by 
the audience, for you must not forget, that they had 
not been before us for tbree or four months, and we 
were glad enough to see them again. Then too the 
Viennese are very warm and true in their attachment 
to artists. But when Frau Czillag appeared as Fide- 
lio, there was a storm of applause to meet her, for 
she had won laurels since leaving us, and we rejoiced 
heartily at it. Resides, she is a great favorite here, 
and especially in this opera. In a moment the first 
quartet began, and as the singers, one after another 
fell in, we saw how fresh and fu!l their voices were. 
Thus all went on well; Rocco promises Fidelio Mar- 
celline’s hand as a reward for his fidelity, at which 
Jaquino is much disgusted. 

How characteristic is that song of Rocco’s about 
‘‘money and money; to keep house one must have 
money.” Then come the guard who file in followed 
by Don Pizarro. Our great baritone Beck sang the 
part. He too is a great favorite, and was also greatly 
applauded on entcring. He opens his letters, learns 
that the minister Don Fernando is coming the next 
day to visit the prison, and immediately resolves to 
kill Florestan. He gives his orders to the captains 
of the guard for setting a forepost to apprize him of 
the minister’s coming, and then attempts to bribe 
Rocco to be his accomplice in this foul deed. Rocco 
refuses utterly at first, but soon is induced to dig the 
grave. 

Then comes their stormy duet, and they disappear. 
Fidelio has overheard the whole conversation, and 
now rushes forth with “ Abscheulicher” (Atrocity or 
atrocious man): thus begins the great aria. Frau 
Czillag has a very powerful, tearing voice of most 
peculiar tone, She has studied and sung this part a 
great deal, and is in it wonderful. This night she 
was in excellent voice, and was thoroughly in the 
spirit of it. The aria, taken from beginning to end 
is a great piece of music. It begins with this horror 
and indignation at the intended murder, then goes to 
the sorrows and troubles against which she and her 
husband must struggle. But the sun breaks out from 
the clouds with the adagio “‘ Komm Hoffnung” (come 
hope) she sings, and then we hear of her heavenly 
trust in the power of love. Great Heavens! how 
Frau CzitiaG did sing that Adagio! She was 
glowing with fire, melting with tenderness and with 
exaltation at the idea. The eyes that did not fill and 
run over that night must have strange ears. Then 
comes the triumphant, victorious part of the aria, 
and here again she poured forth her voice till the 
house shook. Towards the end is a spring of two 
octaves (b to b) in which she usually indulges, and 
which has a good effect. Only the tones must be 
strong and clear; many a good singer cannot risk 
that. She left the stage amidst a storm of applause. 

Then comes the chorus of the prisoner, followed 
by Rocco’s account of his interview with Pizarro; 
the governor has agreed to the marriage, and much 
more important to Fidelio, has consented to Rocco’s 
desire that he may take an assistant with him to dig 
the grave. The prisoner’s return and the appearance 
of all the personages of the opera, Florestan except- 
ed, close the first aet. 

The second act is in the dungeon of Florestan, our 





best and very favorite tenor, Herr AnpER. This 
gentleman has a most sympathetic voice, and a really 
musical organization. His lungs are weak, indeed he 
was once given up as a singer, and was not expected 
to live long, but he recovered and though an invalid 
still, he sings most beautifully. That evening he was 
not in good voice, but he sang with much understand- 
ing and feeling as ever. His aria is truly beautiful, 
from the beginning, where he speaks of his duties as 
performed and of his quiet conscience, to the second 
part, where the vision of liberty and of his beloved 
wife leading him to heaven fires his brain. 

Then come Rocco and Fidelio with their spades, 
aud begin their work and their grave song, again so 
peculiar and characteristic. Floristan wakes from 
his fainting fit, into which he falls after his aria, and 
begs for a little water ; and they give him bread and 
wine (rather against Rocco’s better judgment), and 
sing their trio. 

Pizarro enters, orders Fidelio to leave the dungeon 
and then tells Florestan who he is and for what he is 
come. From beginning to end Beck played and 
sang his part most devilishly, and his hideous charac- 
ter reached its climax here. Fidelio (who has hid- 
den herself,) springs between the murderer and Flo- 
restan, and defies the former. Astounded as the 
villain is at this act of heroism, he once more rushes 
on the prisoner, and is again kept back by Fi- 
delio, who now declares herself the wife of Florestan 
Electrified now as they all are by such self-sacrifice 
and courage, Pizarro a third time springs on his two 
victims (for he swears to murder both) and is only 
prevented from fulfilling his purpose by a pistol 
pointed at his breast. In that moment the trumpet 
of the coming minister is heard, and they all know 
that Pizarro’s hour has struck. In a moment Jaqui- 
No appears to announce the arrival of Don Ferdinan- 
do, and Pizarro leaves the dungeon with Rocco. The 
scene is very well contrived and produces a great 
and real effect: the music rises in interest and gran- 
deur until the end. Then comes that gushing forth 
of ecstasy in music, the duet between husband and 
wife, the one following the other, then joining and 
melting into perfect happiness and tenderness and 
this in a measure repeats itself. Here Frau Czillag 
was splendid ,and excepting in power, Ander was 
equal to her. There is to me more character and 
more feeling in ® mezzo-soprano voice then in a so- 
prano ; and the voice of Frau Czillag is in such pas- 
sages exceedingly beautiful. 

The scene changes to a space before the prison- 
gates, the soldiers, villagers and prisoners come in 
and begin their great, exulting chorus. In a mo- 
ment, Don Fernando, the minister, appears for the 
first time. This part was filled by Dr. Scumrp ; he 
he has a real bass voice of most splendid, ringing 
quality, which together with his talents as singer has 
made him a great favorite. He is a large, fine look- 
ing man, just suited to his part of deliverer, and 
sings his short solo, half recitative, half melody, 
most worthily and nobly. The text is fine, and is 
beautifully portrayed in the music; one can hardly 
conceive the part better looked or sung. Just as he 
finishes, Leonora and Rocco supporting Florestan, 
appear, and the latter claims the aid of the minister 
for the prisoner. What is Fernando’s astonishment 
to find his beloved friend, supposed to be dead, in 
chains and thus wasted away. ll is explained in a 
moment, and Leonore has the delight of taking the 
chains from her husband with her own hands. Pi- 
zarro leaves the stage under guard, and the ehorus 
bursts forth anew. The happy pair give thanks for 
their deliverance, and Marcelline is much troubled at 
first, but soon decides to marry Jaquino, and then 
then they all sing to express iheir fcelings more ade- 
quately and fully. The closing scene is a splendid 
song of jubilee, and one must do the chorus the credit 
to say that they performed their part extremely well. 
The great overture to “Leonore” or “ Fidelio” 





more properly speaking, is here always played be- 
tween the acts. Eckert takes his tempi rather quick ; 
which habit, though it increases the difficulties of the 
music, certainly increases the legitimate effects of it. 

This overture, if properly played, is no easy task. 
But the opera orchestra can play anything, if they 
like, and they always give this overture and indeed 
the whole opera with great care and precision, and 
with a fire unsurpassed and perhaps unequaled. 
The jtriumphant march of the victorious party to- 
wards the‘end is truly glorious. And thus our season 
opened. J. L. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 12. — We are not having quite 
such a good musical year in Cincinnati as we could 
desire to have had. Year before last we boasted of 
the Paulus twice, and the Symphonies of Beethoven, 
First, Second and Fifth, Eroica, Pastorale, each sev- 
eral times. This year we have had no orchestral 
Concerts, but our steadfast old Cecilia-Verein still 
holds on, and has given us Elijah, and on the eve- 
ning of our glorious Schiller Fest, Romberg’s Music 
to the Bell. 

Perhaps the most interesting to our citizens has 
been Mrs. Vartan-James’ debut in this her own © 
city, in concert and opera. What Biscaccianti is to 
Massachusetts, that Mrs. Varian-James is to Ohio; 
anxious and friendly eyes are following her successes 
Our conviction is that this lady is in every way adap- 
ted the opera. She made her debut here this fall in 
Rigoletto as Gilda, and though all the circumstances 
were unfavorable she gave unmistakable indications 
of histrionic talent, and a flexible, clear voice. We 
have never heard a person who could sing a gay, 
bright piece, especially if sparkling with curt prestos, 
better than Mrs. Varian-James. Last night at a pri- 
vate complimentary concert given to her by her 
friends, at which we had also some fine Harp music, 
she sang La Prigrionera d’ Edinburga, by T. Ricci, an 
arietta from Mercadante (Eleonora,) and a Napolitana 
song with great elegance, and with notes which 
played like a fountain of crystals. C. 

Avrora, Itu., Dec. 10.— Perhaps some of your 
readers may like to know something of a music- 
teacher’s life “out West.” For the edification of 
such I subjoin a memorandum of a week’s work of a 
music-teacher in regular standing. 

Monday. Take the cars at 10 o’clock, and go to 
B., thirteen miles, ten by railroad and three by stage. 
In P. M, give private lessons from 2 to 4 on Melode- 
on. Eve, singing class, numbering seventy-five- 
They will sing the cantata “ Daniel ” at close of the 
course as a concert. 

Tuesday. 9to 10 A. M. singing lesson to public 
school. P. M., two private lessons. Eve., singing 
class at C, (three miles from B) numbering fifty. 
The weekly singing school is an event to the most of 
them and the enthusiasm is proportionately great. 

Wednesday. One private lesson. Eve., singing 
class, numbering seventy, at D, (five miles from C.) 
The enthusiasm is good, and they will sing “Esther,” 
by Bradbury, at the close of the course. 

Thursday. Take the cars at 3 A. M., and go to 
E, 17 miles from D, (we came back to D after sing- 
ing school last eve,) and give private lessons on pia- 
noforte all day, say ten lessons. Return to A. in eve 
on the cars. This eve, for a wonder, we have to our- 
self, and luxuriate in going to bed at 8 P. M. 

Friday. Give four private lessons on piano. At 
1 P.M., lesson in public school, one hour. Eve 
choir meeting ; this is a Catholic choir, and sings 
Mozart’s Masses and such like. This evening is a 
pleasure. 

Saturday. Take the cars at 7 A. M., go to E 
seven miles, and walk to F, three miles farther on, 
Give six piano lessons, walk back to E, give four 
lessons, return to A, and sing at choir rehearsal 
(Baptist) from 7 1-2 to 8 1-2. At 8 1-2 go to Catho- 
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lic choir, and return home at 11 P. M., thoroughly 
tired both in mind and body. You retire to rest with 
comfortable consciousness of being able to sleep un- 
til 8 or 9 o’clock the next morning. 

Sunday. At 101-2 A.M. go to Baptist church 
and play and conduct singing for first two hymns, 
which being got along with, must be at Catholic 
Mass at11 A.M. This lasts until 1 o’clock, and 
then hurrah for freedom until 4 o’clock,"when Ves- 
pers require our attention. This is soon over, and 
we are free again until 5 1-2 P. M., when the eve- 
ning service at Baptist must be attended. Finally, 
at 9 o’clock, P. M., your week’s work may be sum- 
med up at 28 private lessons, three singing classes, 
two public school lessons, three choir meetings and 
four services on Sunday. Sometimes this routine is 
varied by an application to conduct a three days’ ses- 
sion of some county musical association, when we 
delight in the best of Psalmody, Anthems, and cho- 
ruses from Mozart and Handel. 

“What works do we use ?” 

Why, for singing classes on Monday and Tuesday 
eve, the “Shawm ”’; Wednesday eve, the “ Jubilee ;” 
in the public schools, “Mason’s Normal Singer ” ; 
for the Melodeon, “Zundel’s Method ” ; for the piano 
forte, “ Richardson’s New Method,” which we like 
much ; for advanced pupils, anything from Grobe to 
Beethoven. 

“ Does it pay?” f 

“Well, pretty wellf; here is the tariff. Private 
lessons, 50 cents each; public schools, $1,00 each ; 
singing classes, for 12 lessons, $1,00 per scholar. 
Conventions anywhere from $25 to $100 for three 
days. The first sum is about the customary price to 
a local conductor. Choirs, $700 per annum, each. 

“Ts there much musical taste there ? ”’ 

Well, yes ; pretty good, at least for the country 
which is so new. We have some fine musicians in 
the West. 

A good knowledge of music, geniality, good hu- 
mor, knowledge of human nature and “soft sawder,” 
and untiring energy are essential to succeed here, and 
with them one may do well, as the above (which is 
the actual week’s work of the writer,) will show. 

Der FREISCHUETZ. 


Lisson, Itt. — The Kendall Co. Musical Union 
held their third meeting here, commencing Dec. 6, 
and continuing three days, under the direction of 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, of Aurora. At the concert 
on Thursday, the Union sang choruses from “ Mes- 
siah,”’ Mozart’s “ Gloria ”’ from the 12th Mass, and a 
part of Root’s cantata “ Daniel.” The Union will 
meet at Oswego, Jan. 3. S. 

CurcaGco, Dec. 12.—The Benefit Concert of the 
Great Western Band on the 9th of December, calls 
for a short notice in your valuable paper, as it was 
the first concert in which our “home talent” dared 
to present a miscellaneous programme of entirely 
first class music. Here it is : 


PART I. 
2. Overbure, THUMM RIEF. ..... 2c cs cccsccccscsees Wagner. 
B. Bab plete, Orta, 00 cciccecseccceecsccceesses Beethoven. 
8. Notturna, Midsummer Night’s Dream. . ..Mendelssohn. 
Re A: 50000500 pane ssks ease eomeneen Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 
I 05090005 50 0nsaen ganiegaasaanee Mozart. 
2. Farewell to the forest. Male chorus with horn ac- 
Comnpnmlmmemt, ....cccccescccccccesceses Mendelssohn. 
S. Vamtonia Sor tho william. oo..0.0scccecccccsecedovecvcess 
4. Soldier's chorus from Etoile du Nord....... Meyerbeer. 


The orchestra numbered thirty musicians, and per- 
formed throughout well. The Mendelssohn Society, 
which last year confined itself to male choruses, have 
for this winter invited ladies also, and number now 
some fifty singers. They sung Mendelssohn’s 42d 
Psalm exceedingly well, the solos being taken by 
Mrs Krrcwett, a member of the Society. Light 
and shade was well preserved ; the fugue too went in 
excellent time without being hurried, as is usually 





the case, and the orchestra sustained the choruses 
and solos in a musician-like manner. The gentle- 
man gave us a taste of their last year’s practice, by 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Farewell to the 
forest,” which went with a precision that spoke well 
for their training. It was received with hearty ap- 
plause by the audience. Some of our city papers 
found it indeed necessary to “pitch into”? such an 
attempt at a classical concert, and “ musical sugges- 
tions ”’ on the one hand, and respectful silence on the 
other were the consequence, but we are glad to know, 
that the members of chorus and orchestra are will- 
ing rather to give concerts “few and far between ” 
to audiences which will pay their expenses, and con- 
sent to be “ bored by an overdose of classical music ” 
than]to cater to the public taste for the sake of a few 
dollars in their pockets. 

We had also two opera companies here during the 
last week. The Paropr troupe performing at Me- 
tropolitan Hall, and the Estcott troupe at M. Vick- 
ers theatre, both with good success. The Mendels- 
sohn Society we learn, are hard at work on Mendels- 


sohn’s “ Hymnof Praise.” Success to them! 
8. W. 
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Musto 1n THis NumBer.—Four-part Song, for Men’s voices: 
“Student's Song, (Das Lied vom braven Mann), by MENDELS- 
SOHN, from Ditson & Co.’s edition of Mendelssohn’s Part- 
Songs, with words translated by J.C. D. Parker. 
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Sacred Melodies By Bach. 

Joun Sen. Bacn: Eight Airs for an Alto Voice, from various 
Cantatas and Masses; the Piano-forte arrangement by Ron- 
ERT Franz. (Boston, Oliver Ditson & Co.) 

Having already spoken of the rare interest of 
this publication in general, we have now a word 
or two to add respecting each of the eight songs. 

No. 1 is a large, rich, noble melody, full of 
soul and tenderness, and clothed with an almost 
orchestral wealth of most suggestive and select 
harmony, to these words (closely imitated from 
the German) : 

Well done, ye good and faithful servants, 
Whom God hath called to homes above! 
What earthly crown so worth possessing ? 
What wealth of everlasting blessing ! 
And all from ZZim whose name is Love ! 

We italicize Him, in the last line, because the 
music marks it so feelingly. These songs are 
full of such significant heart interpretations of 
important words. 

The first thing that strikes one in this piece is 
the wondrous beauty and richness of the accom- 
paniment, which preludes with the princi palmo. 
tive at some length, with great breadth of har- 
mony, moving in double thirds so balanced that 
that they only enrich and do not cloy, and after- 
wards supporting or alternating with the voice in 
the most felicitous manner, so as completely to 
bring out all there is in the musical idea of the 
whole which could not sing itself out. The wide 
intervals make it difficult to play ; but one cannot 
help getting enamored with it, and trying to mas- 
ter it, and finding real satisfaction in so trying, 
even if he only partially succeed. There are 
two or three passages in it, where you would 
think you were listening to a very full piano-forte 
arrangement of some Beethoven symphony. 
And there is another place, near the end of the 
song, where the harmony is thinned out to a 
mere sketch and the upper parts only are left 
hanging in the air and floating away with an ethe- 
real delicacy. 





But do not think, because the accompaniment 
is so much (thanks both to Bach and Robert 
Franz), that the voice part is subordinate. By 
no means. <A more original, more beautiful, con- 
soling, tender melody is not to be found; nor 
one more large and noble in its form, or more na- 
tive to the voice. It goes like a warm and 
strengthening cordial straight to the heart. 

No. 2. Cradle Song, from the Christmas Orato- 
rio: * Slumber, my darling, O sweet be thy rest ! 
Darkness shall flee from us all with thy waking !” 
&c. A strain of old German childlike piety, sung 
to the Christ-child. This will be the most gene- 
ral favorite of the eight. It is indeed a lovely 
tune, as fresh and irnocent as childhood, and 
sounds as modern and as fine withal as if some 
spiritual Chopin had conceived it. This resem- 
blance is sure to be felt in some of the delicate 
and rare modulations of the harmony. The ac- 
companiment is built for the most part upon a 
drone bass which rocks up and down an octave 
on the same note through several chords, while 
the upper parts flow smoothly along with the 
voice part or enrich it with contrapuntal imita- 
tions. And how charming the melody ! entering 
softly on a sustained monotone, and then drop- 
ping slumbrously down, by an unexpected modu- 
lation, upon the next; brightening into fresh en- 
thusiastic feeling with the hopes excited by the 
second line: Darkness shall flee from us all with 
thy waking! The theme flowers out into some 
fineness of ornamental passage work, very natu- 
rally and expressively, towards the end. The 
numerous returns of the leading thought, in this 
as in No. 1, are always gratifying, never tedious. 
Surely there never was, before or since, so exqui- 
site a cradle song. 

No. 3. Air from the mass in G minor, to Latin 
words : Domine Fili unigenite!... Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi! This is in a very different 
style ; as beautiful and noble a piece of sustained, 
flowing Catholic church melody, as we have ever 
heard. It has the grace of Mozart, the richness 
in modulation of Beethoven or Schubert or Cher- 
ubini, and a depth of religious feeling which we 
doubt if one would find exceeded in Palestrina. 

No. 4. Air from a Cantata, on a grave theme, 
couched in strong old Calvinistic words : 

Mortals, trust this wondrous mercy, 
Lest in sin ye surely die, 
Lest ye perish utterly ! 
Mortal works and mortal thought 
Will with God avail ye nought ; 
Born in sin is ev’ry creature, 
Ev’ry soul is lost by nature ; 
Faith alone our souls can lave, 
And from swift perdition save ! 


Pretty strong this! Decidedly smacking of a 
creed. But Bach accepts with childlike piety 
the form of faith given him; the spirit in which 
it lives in him we must seek in his music. The 
melody here, a serious, pleading one, in E minor, 
is all love and unspeakable tenderness. It is a 
most beautiful and feeling strain, full of the ten- 
derest concern for another’s soul in danger. 
And with what a shuddering accent the dangers 
are hinted on the words “ perish,” “utterly,” 
“ perdition,” &c! Yet how the sweet appeal of 
love prevails! Franz has shewn the finest skill 
here in the manner in which he has reproduced 
Bach's polyphonous harmony. 

No. 5. The Herald comes: Recitative and Air. 
This we understand to be Franz’s own favorite 
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among the airs. It is certainly the most peculiar 
and original, especially in its syncopated rhythmi- 
cal structure, of all the regular melodies we ever 
met; the most elaborate and the most difficult of 
the lot. After a singularly effective bit of Reci- 
tative: “ The Herald comes, behold, your King ap- 
pears! He calls; O linger not ; arise ye now and 
speedily go forth ; haste where the voice invites ; it 
shows the way, it shows the light, whereby yon bliss- 


ful fields of glory all shining we may see before 


us,” the song theme is taken up in two repeated 
strains of instrumental symphony, and then the 
voice enters upon a long-drawn melody, whose 
syncopated accent and phrasing will seem very 
strange at first, but will continually win upon 
one, if it be rightly sung. The words are these: 

Come, all ye repentant sinners, 

Of the glorious prize be winners, 

Tis your Saviour calls and cries ! 

Ye, like sheep astray who wander, 

Cast ye off your sinful slumber, 

Heed this calling from the skies ! 

The musical declamation in vll this is most 
perfect. We would give something to hear it 
well sung and well played in aconcert room. It 
would be a new revelation of melody. Beetho- 
ven alone offers such wonders of modulation as 
occur in it. ‘This is in every sense a great song. 

No. 6. “ O man, in sin no longer languish.” A 
song of terrible beauty! ‘“ The wrath to come” 
is foreshadowed in it with such wild, energetic, 
nervous accent, such ponderous tread of stately 
and unearthly harmony, and such vivid imagery, 
where the music almost turns single words into 
pictures, as one hardly expects to find outside of 
the finale in Don Giovanni. Yet the same plead- 
ing tenderness prevails in it. This is one of the 
least difficult of the airs to accompany. 

No. 7, is a cheerful, even-going, hearty, strong 
didactic strain, which takes you up in the most 
simple, sociable manner in the world, and carries 
you along withit, through a pretty brisk (Andan- 
te con moto) and long walk, with ever deepen- 
ing delight. These are the words: 

A life devout and faithful, 
A heart sincere and truthful, 

Shines clear ’fore God and man alway. 
The Christian’s ways and doings, 
His comings and his goings, 

Should all be open as the day. 

There is an old-fashioned, quaint ndiveté in the 
one melodic figure which 1s wrought all through 
the accompaniment, with perpetual imitations, 
a happy brook-like attendant on the vocal mel- 
ody. It%s marvellous how much alike it is at 
every step, and yet how always new in interest. 
This too is one of the easier ones, both for singer 
and player, bating a few roulade passages. 

No. 8. With trembling steps, §c. A most charm- 
ingly intricate web of harmony, in which the 
voice is as one of the several instrumental parts 
which are so curiously woven together. Difficult 
therefore for any singer to read at sight; for the 
accompaniment, instead of helping the voice by 
keeping the pitch in mind, is apt to bewilder, un- 
til the thing is thoroughly taken in and mastered 
asawhole. Yet it is an exquisite song, as truly 
expressive as it is artistically wonderful, and fully 
conveys all the “trembling” and all the Chris- 
tian assurance of the words: 

With trembling steps I groped in blindness, 
But Jesus looked on me in kindness, 

And to the Father leads me on! 

When loads of sin were on me weighing, 





Thy voice, my Jesus, cheered me, saying 
Thy love for me enough hath done! 
We look forward with much interest to the 
succeeding sets of Robert Franz’s arrangements 
The next six or eight will be 


of airs by Bach. 
Soprano airs and tenor airs will 


for a bass voice. 
follow. 





Concerts. 

MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLuB.—A fierce 
snow-storm thinned the audience last Tuesday 
night. The absent ones lost much, for not only 
was it an excellent programme, but everything 
was played uncommonly well. 


1. Quartet, in E flat, op 12...........s.000 Mendelssohn. 
Introduction and Allegro—Canzonetta—Adagio, and 
Finale, Allegro vivace. 

2. First Movement from the Clarinet Concerto in C 


MEE, 2 ccc cccecccccccceceurcecaseseseuss Louis Spohr. 
Thomas Ryan. 

B. VP mnbner Qaesteb. oc. ccc ccc ccvcceccceccsosss Beethoven. 
4. Adagio (God save the Emperor) with Variations, 

from the Quartet No. 77. ......ceccceveeeeeeees Haydn. 
5. Quintet, No. 4, in G@minor. ..........0200ee eee Mozart. 

Allegro—Minuetto—Adagio—Finale, Adagio and Al- 

legro. 


That Quartet by Beethoven grows upon us ; yet 
we would fain understand it better. It is ex- 
tremely interesting. That by Mendelssohn is 
always welcome, especially the quaint little fairy 
Canzonetta. Haydn’s skilful exhaustion of his 
subject in those Variations, old story as they are, 
struck us with new interest,—perhaps because 
they were played so well. The Quintet by Mo- 
zart, his finest, was rendered to a charm, and is 
one of those things which we shall never weary 
of hearing. The clarinet piece had all the Spohr 
characteristics, in parts very graceful, in others 
not only manneristic, but weakly striving after 
strange effects. 

Orcuestrat Unron.— The Music Hall “Fairs” 
still keep the Afternoon Concerts banished to the 
Tremont Temple. Last Wednesday the audience 
was large, and the orchestra sounded remarkably well. 
Here is the programme : 


Sy Se TR Biss ks okidcsneccagcorvasse .. Mozart. 
2. Waltz. Extravaganten.........cccccscsccecs Strauss. 
8 Overture Siege of Corinth..............+0-- Rossini. 
Mh TOT Pas a 6 0.6: 500 oe ce cacccsiccéecauscceue Strauss. 
5. Finale. Romeoand Julietta..............00-+ Bellini. 
G. Mibearawe. THOM... cccccccvcccccvccscevese Verdi. 
F< WO MG 66d Recsinccdcccensecuens Mendelssohn. 


That Mozart Symphony, with its stately Allegro, 
its beautiful Andante con moto, its lively Minuet and 
Finale, seemed more delightful than the first time. It 
is a great addition to the repertoire. The Waltz and 
the Rossini Overture, are both interesting of their 
kind, and were rendered so effectively that no one 
failed to listen eagerly. 

These “free and easy ” Concerts are doing much 
for the cultivation of a taste for good instrumental 
music, The art, or science, of rightly mingling the 
elements of a varied programme is not, to be sure, 
always understood, or one of the easiest things to 
practice. Here is a communication which we have 
received upon the subject, to which we willingly give 
place; but we suspect the writer attributes to Mr. 
ZERRAHN a responsibility which does not belong to 
him in the matter of the 


Afternoon Programmes. 


Mr. Editor,—I am sorry that Mr. Zerrahn has 
found it necessary to depart from the practice of giv- 
ing first-rate programmes, with which he began the 
present season. I went ten miles last Wednesday in 
the face of the storm, expecting to be paid for it by 
hearing a really good concert. When I saw Haydn’s 
name at the head of the list, I must own to a little 





feeling of disappointment, because, although I enjoy 
his music very highly, I enjoy Mozart and Beethoven 
still more. Still 1 found no fault with that, and felt 
thankful for the opportunity of hearing Father 
Haydn; and here I was gratified by finding it one of 
the richest and most beautiful of Haydn’s Sympho- 
nies. ‘ But,” I said, “surely this light symphony 
must be balanced by Egmont, or the Zauberflite, or 
Oberon. No, my eye fell on a dreary waste of Strauss, 
Lumbye, Verdi, and Flotow. Now I am truly cath- 
olic in my tastes, and confess to a hearty enjoyment 
of Strauss’ waltzes and operatic arrangements. But 
I must say that when a man wants a piece of good 
roast-beef, he is rather disappointed to have nothing 
placed before him but syllabubs and macaroons. I 
know that in these afternoon concerts we have a com- 
promise {between the lovers of classical and of light 
music, and I should be well satisfied with two solid 
classic pieces —so much I think we have a right to 
expect. If it is neeessary to cater exclusively for 
one taste, I think Mr. Zerrahn will find it for his in- 
terest in the long run to satisfy those who love classi - 
cal music ; for they are the ones whose taste does not 
vary with every scason, and who are not prevented 
by a storm from going several miles — as I know oth- 
ers did beside myself last Wednesday — when they 
know there is good music to be heard. 
Yours truly, 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

To-morrow will be Christmas, and the Handel and 
Haydn Society will, of course, celebrate it in the 
evening by a performance of the “ Messiah.” And 
how can one pass a better Christmas evening than 
under the inspiring sound of Handel’s mighty cho- 
ruses, and soul-comforting airs. The Music Hall 
will of course be crowded..... Mr. ZERRAHN 
means to give us the glorious Seventh Symphony, 
and Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploermel Overture, in 
which is introduced the novelty of a chorus behind 
the scenes —a striking composition, it is said—at his 
next Philharmoic Concert. The time is not yet fixed. 

The letter of our Vienna correspondent ought to 
have reached us a month ago, in the same budget with 
the “ Diarist.” We have to print both after more 
recent communications from the same writers, or else 
cancel them, which would be a loss to our readers. 

A Bostonian in Paris, writing to the Transcript, 
SAYS: 

So much for the shoes,—now for the opera; and I 
only wish you and all music lovers were here this 
week to go with us again to the little “‘ Theatre Ly- 
rique,” where we sat last night two hours after din- 
ner listening to Viardot in Gluck’s “ Orpheus.” It 
was the grandest lyric rapture I ever witnessed on 
the stage. The scene with the fairies, and when 
Orpheus peruses the faces of the crowd in the Elysian 
Fields, to discover his ost Eurydice, were wonderful 
bits of pathos. You should hear and see Viardot. 
She recalls Booth continually. In some of her ener- 
getic passages it was music in a white foam. She is 
the very opposite of your pretty, smiling sopranos, 
and she so pitches her enthusiasm that in the very 
torrent and whirlwind of her passion, the sunlight 
leaps through the storm as vividly as the lightning. 
We were enraptured with this most glorious genius. 
Tell John Dwight to hurry over this way before 
Pauline Viardot takes her voice to another sphere. 

The individual so kindly telegraphed, trusts the 
Elysian Fields will welcome him there some day, al- 
though he may not “hnrry over.” 

At a representation of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” 
a young coxcomb hummed so loud certain airs of the 
opera as to annoy all his neigbors. Anamateur, who 
sat beside him, unable to bear it any longer, said 
aloud, “ What a fool!’ “ Do you mean me?” said 
the troublesome fellow to him. ‘No, sir, I com- 
plain of Mario, who prevents my hearing yon.” 


According to the New York Staats Zeitung, He1n- 
RrrcH MARSCHNER, the composer, will, after all take 
up his residence in this country—probably in Wiscon- 
sin. He says, the sickness of his son in Europe is 
the only reason why he is not already in this coun- 
try. He has lately been pensioned, and received the 
title of General Music Director. Notwithstanding 
all these attentions paid him, he insists upon making 
this country his future home. 


A. 
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Rustic Abrowd. 


Germany. 
[From Correspondence of the London Musical World, Dec. 3.) 





Berwin, October 29.—On this day the second sym- 
phony concert of the Royal Orchestra, the chief fea- 
ture of which was the lamented Spohr’s D minor 
symphony. It was played with a wonderful amount 
of fecling ; the recent decease of the Master inspiring 
each and every member of the incomparable band 
with more than ordinary zeal and desire for perfec- 
tion. 

Then the performance of Beethoven’s “ Dead 
March,” by the United Garrison Band, under Herr 
Wieprecht’s direction. ‘This was in commemoration 
of the late Lord Westmoreland, to whose zeal for the 
“art divine” nearly all the papers have paid most 
flattering tribute. In art circles, at least, his memory 
will long be affectionately cherished. Many a strug- 
gling artist here laments the loss of a generous 
patron. 

Sunday, 30th.—Malle. A. Meyer gave a concert, at 
which she sang one of Juno’s songs in Handel’s neg- 
lected opera, Semele. I certainly never heard her to 
greater perfection. At Liebig’s usual symphony con- 
cert, Spohr’s D minor, in memoriam. 

October 31.—Grand concert in the Sing-Akademie, 
conducted by the rising Radecke. This was the first 
of a series of four, which this popular Lehrer gives 
annually. It boasted, as usual, some novelty, this 
being Schumann’s music to Byron’s Manfred." The 
overture is remarkable for nothing bnta species of 
exaggerated melody, which leaves the ear in a most 
unsatisfactory state. An intrade, on the contrary, 
which occurs later on, is unquestionably a work of 
genius, and hence of beauty. It has a most ingeni- 
ous subject, and is treated in a style most masterly. 
Two choruses struck me particularly ; one is a dash- 
ing well-worked out chorus (in, [ believe, five parts), 
the other (Requiem) is quite opposite in character, 
but not less expressive nor masterly. If Schumann 
had but fewer romantic notions, what might he not 
have accomplished !_ The performance was, upon the 
whole, flatly received, as most things of this mixed 
character (half sung, half spoken) seem to be. Herr 
Radecke treated us, moreover, to Beethoven’s glori- 
ous G major concerto, which I need scarcely add was 
listened to with breathless attention, and tremendous- 
1 applauded at the close; forming a striking con- 
trast to the afore-mentioned work. 

Nov. 1st.—Grand rehearsal in the Sing-Akademie 
of Bach’s Christmas oratorio, which, in a purely 
vocal point of view, impresses one much less favor- 
ably than the wondrous masses by the same hand. 

Nov. 2d.—Usual meeting at the Sing-Akademie. 
A most delightful motette by the venerable Greil was 
sung for the first time for some years. 

Nov. 3d.—Oh, for the power of divisibility! At 
the Opera, Don Juan. In the Sing-Akademie, grand 
symphony concert by Liebig, at which Spohr was 
again venerated by the performance of the Jessonda 
overture. At this concert there was a sonata of Beet- 
hoven, scored by the respected director, Ries ; it was 
G major (Op. 30). Such an event must not pass 
without the severest censure. That the scoring in 
itself is masterly, cannot be denied, but, good hea- 
vens! what could induce a mortal man to take such 
a liberty wih a god-like creation of a Beethoven ¢ 
On the same evening, Herr Edouard Ganz gave a 
soirée for chamber music in the comfortable and ac- 
coustically agreeable hall of .the Englische Haus, 
where I found, on my arrival, a large and fashionable 
audience. <A trio of Weber's, for pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello ; a sarabande and gavotte for violon- 
cello, of S. Bach; and Beethoven’s variations, Op. 
44, formed the leading features in the programme. 
The sarabande was delightful—nay, enchanting! In 
the name of Fortune, why do ye Piattis, Lucases, ye 
Collinses and ye Aylwards, let such treasures fie 
buried? There is more music—hence, elevating 
pleasure—in this single piece, than in all the “ airs 
with variations ” that were ever written. 

Friday, 4th.—Second quartet concert of Herren 
Laube (not Lauli as it stood in my last), Radecke, 
Wiierstand Bruns, and a great treat it was. The 
programme was as follows : 





OF ee ee ee Mozart. 
No. 8, A majer (Op. 41)... Schumann. 
BB Gab winger (Op. 187). .... Weve ccccscccss Beethoven. 


A comparison between the first and the last was 
inevitable. Mozart loses nothing by it in my opin- 
ion. Only in fire and development of ideas has his 
mighty successor surpassed him. Still Beethoven’s 
adagio is a lovely movement, the melody of which 
the immortal master himself has published as a sop- 
rano solo. The words begin “ Es wand sein Geist,” 





etc. Schumann’s andante was the only movement 
that pleased me, and so far as I could learn, people 
generally. When he wrote that, his soul seemed to 
have been revelling in the sacred land of sweet soft 
melody. When he wrote the scherzo he may have 
had the tooth-ache. It is cross enough. 

Saturday, 5th.— To-day poor Mendelssohn’s lament- 
ed death was commemorated, and that most worth- 
ily. The ever thoughtful Sterne took the lead, as he 
always does on this particular occasion. His excel- 
lent choir delighted an audience which, for both 
quantity and quality is not often to be met with here. 
And then such a tone of darkness prevailed! All 
the ladies being clothed in sombre black. A bust, 
bedecked with laurels, stood on the very spot where 
the immortal master himself stood and directed the 
master-works of Bach, when he counted no more 
than fifteen years! Thy mutations, O Time, are in- 
deed incomprehensible! The programme included 
the eight-part Psalm (104), with orchestra; Psalm 
2, in eight parts, @ capella (look after it at once, Mr. 
Leslie); the irresistible capriccio in B minor (su- 
perbly executed by Hans von Biilow, who thereb 
rose ‘considerably in mine and everybody else’s esti- 
mation), and the music to Walpurgis Nacht. 

Sunday. 6th.—Preliminary rehearsal for the ninth 
symphony. At Liebig’s, Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
phony, and inthe Royal Opera, an opera entitled, 
Die Verjiingliche Wette, by whom I know not, having 
forgotten to take my usual glance at the “ K’rrect 
card,” 

Monday, 7th.—The preparation for the Schiller 
Festival had a depressing influence on the musical 
market. The rehearsal at the Sing-Akademie, as 
well as that of the Bach Society, both thinly attended. 
Nevertheless, a new star at Kroll’s establishment at- 
tracted a goodly assemblage of connoisseurs. This 
was a young Polish violinist, by name Lotto, who, so 
far as I can learn from judges who have heard him 
play, will soon take a splendid position in the-musi- 
cal firmament. His execution is said to be superb; 
I could not (most unfortunately) attend ; his musi- 
cal knowledge is extensive, his manners unassuming, 
and his taste sound. He played Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo with a fascinating grace and ease. After all 
this, see to your laurels, M. Wieniawski! Speaking 
of violin virtuosi, reminds one of poor Wolff, with 
whose masterly playing I was completely captivated 
last Christmas. Some ugly Zouave, fit for strata- 
gems and spoils, has put out the fire of his artistic 
spirit. He was “summoned” by his Austrian gov- 
ernment, sent off to the seat of war, and died tho 
death of a hero at Solferino. 


Co tocne.—A literary and musical entertainment 
was given at the Giirzenich, on the 11th ultimo, in 
honor of the Schiller Festival. After an excellent 
prologue by Gustave Pfarrius, and the ceremony of 
crowning Schiller’s bust, Mendelssohn’s An die 
Kiinstler was given by the Cologne Mannergesang- 
Verein; Herr Ferdinand Hiller improvised an admi- 
rable accompaniment, on the pianoforte, to a recita- 
tion of the “ Burgschaft,” by Wolfgang Miiller ; 
Herr A. Piitz sung “ Die Sehnsucht,” for tenor 
voice and orchestra, by Andreas Romberg ; and the 
second part consisted of the “ Glocke ” (by the same 
Romberg), under the direction of Herr Franz We- 
ber. The solos were allotted to amateurs. 


Str. Petrrssurec.—On the 3d of November, Mad. 
Charton-Demeur sang, before the Court, at Gats- 
china, the first two facts of Za Sonnambula, and Mad. 
Nautier-Didiee the rondeau of the Italiani in Algert. 
Les Huquenots is announced for the end of the month, 
with Mad. Lagrua (Valentine) and Tamberlik 
(Raoul.) 

The papers have published the rules of the Rus- 
sian Musical Society, sanctioned on the Ist May, 
1859, by the Emperor. The object of this society 
—re-organized on the model of the Symphonic Soci- 
ety, which existed up to 1847—is to develope in Rus- 
sia the principles of music and to spread a taste for 
the latter. According to paragraphs 2 and 7 of the 
rules of the Society, 1: ten Symphonic Soirées will 
be given every year, at which Soirées the members of 
the Society will execute the best productions of vocai 
and instrumental music, such as symphonies, over- 
tures, oratorios, cantatas, &c.; and 2: the Society 
will also give Russian composers an opportunity of 
producing their own works, and, in proportion to the 
increase of its resources, it will distribute various re- 
wards to such persons as shall exhibit peculiar talent, 
both in composition and execution, either of vocal 
music or of instrumental music, no matter on what 
instrument. The following gentlemen have been 
elected directors of the society : Count M. Wielhor- 
sky, Messrs. B. Kologrivoff, A. Rubenstein, D. Kan- 
chine, and D. Stassoff. 
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Music By Matt.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Aecompaniment. 





Thy charms my memory haunt. Ballad. Linley. 25 


Rose of the Alps. * “« 2% 


Two of Linley’s latest and best. 


The Ocean is my home. L. O. Emerson. 25 
A pretty and spirited Song of the Sea. 


Alla vita che V’arride. (To thy life.) From Ver- 
di’s “ Masked Ball.” 25 


Volta la terrea. (Lift up thine gaze.) as 25 


Morro, ma prima in grazie. (I die, but first in 
pity. “ Masked Ball.” 25 


Three more songs from this opera, which is studded 
with gems. The music to the ** Masked Ball” written 
for the lyric stage of Italy, is light throughout. com- 
ing in point of difficulty nearest to ‘‘ Traviata.”” The 
two last of the above named songs are for soprano 
voice, the first a sparkling, lively composition in Ron- 
do-form, the last a beautiful Prayer. The Song ‘‘ To 
thy life’ is for Baritone, and quite effective. 


Dreams of youth. Song. G. W. Stratton. 25 
Pleasing and easy. 
Wishing. A nursery Song. F. Booth. 25 


This is nothing more than what it purports to be, a 
song for the nursery. The music is charming, and 
will find great favor with those who are acquainted 
with Taubert’s or Kiicken’s children’s songs. 


My heart is sad and lonely. W. R. Dempster. 50 
A fair song, which ranks with the beat compositions 
of this highly esteemed writer. 
Leaving Home. (Von meinem Bergli.) Tyro- 
lese Air. 
Of all Tyrolese melodies this is the prettiest and best 


known. The German words are in the original dialect, 
and the English version is faithful and natural. 


25 


Instrumental Music. 


Twilight Reverie. Tremolo on the melody “ Di 
pescator ignobile,” in Lucrezia Borgia. Berg. 35 


This clever writer and excellent pianist, whose 
charming compositions are daily becoming more pop 
ular, has clothed this gem of melody in such a beau- 
tiful and brilliant garb, that it is positively delightful 
to play this piece. It will have a run. 


Handel’s Dead March, for four hands. Rimbault. 25 





A very complete arrang t, as full and true as 
the piano-forte will admit. 
Gipsey Polka, for six hands. T. Bissell. 30 
Very useful for teaching. The arrang it is easy. 





J. V- Flaglen. 25 
R. H. Green. 10 
H. von Benzon. 25 


- 


Autumn Polka. 
Fannie Polka. 


Mount Vernon Polka. 
Pretty and easy. 


Books. 


Concone’s Firtry Lessons in Singing for the 
Middle Register of the Voice, with an accom- 
paniment for the Pianoforte. By. J. Concone. 
Complete, Cloth Bound, $2,00. In two parts, 
each 1,50 

A new and complete edition of a valuable work. 
The Committee on Music of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, French Institute, reported on this book as fol- 
lows: ‘* The melody isinvariably pure and chaste, and 
the harmony throughout ably managed. Signed by 
Cherubini, Bertini, Auber, Halevy and Carafula. 
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